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ANTHROPOLOGY IN PARIS DURING THE EXPOSITION 

OF 1889. 

BY OTIS T. MASON. 

The opportunities to study the natural history of man in Paris 
during the Exposition, and especially in August, when the great 
Congresses and the French Association held their sessions, were un- 
paralleled in the history of anthropology. At any time the French 
capital affords rare advantages to the anthropologist. The Musee 
and Laboratoire Broca, the anthropometric operations of Bertillon 
in the Palais de Justice, the courses of lectures in the Ecole d'An- 
thropologie, the collections in the Jardin des Plantes, the facilities 
for original work in the Ecoles de Medicine, and the hospitals give 
to the comparative anatomist and biologist abundant employment. 

The museums of human arts, however, are the crowning glory of 
Paris. In them may be traced the whole history of France from the 
first human action to the latest exposition ; and they are so divided 
in function that the work of one does not interfere with the work 
of the others. 

To examine them in order one should commence with the palace 
of St. Germain-en-Laye, 13 miles from Paris by rail, omnibus, or 
boat. This beautiful structure was erected by Francis I for a royal 
residence. Here were born Henry II, Charles IX, and Louis XIV, 
and here died Louis XIII. Surrounded by a park of ten thousand 
acres stands the building in which may be read the material record 
of France down to the beginning of the Middle Ages. In one of 
the upper halls, arranged in the most perfect order, is the story of 
the Stone period. Here in the upper left-hand corner, as on a 
printed page, you begin with the burned and wrought flints of the 
Abbe Bourgeois, to which archaeologists go for proof of the existence 
of man in early Tertiary. You will have no difficulty in finding 
your way around the hall, but the Congres d' Anthropologic were so 
fortunate as to have the venerable G. de Mortillet as guide, who 
organized and arranged the exhibits with his own hands. 

Few of the men who heard his address in August last will soon 
forget his earnest manner and confident air as he explained and 
defended the classification, now generally adopted for European 
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archaeology. Some of the eminent and world-renowned exhibits 
in this hall are the finds of Boucher de Perthes, at Abbeville, and 
the relics of Solutre, and of the caves of Western France. 

The Director of the Museum, M. Alexander Bertrand, honored 
the Congres with his presence, but the task of conducting the mem- 
bers through the halls devoted to the Bronze Age, the Roman period, 
and the early Christian occupation of France, devolved upon Dr. 
Reinach, one of the rising young archaeologists of Paris, whose 
familiarity with the subject is only equalled by his enthusiasm and 
his eloquence. 

Some of the members of the Congres had taken an early train to 
St. Germain so as to spend the whole day on the ground. They 
were amply repaid for their pains, and the American delegation, 
especially, were astonished to see twelve large halls devoted to a 
departmentof anthropology which in Washington is confined to one. 

Before leaving the subject of the Stone Age, we must not forget 
that special problems in archaeology arise upon the very site of Paris. 
The Seine gravels and their revelations are illustrated in the St. Ger- 
main Museum, but the Congres dovoted one day especially to the 
explorations in this region, - and adjourned at the invitation of Count 
D'Acy to examine his private and unique collection from the Seine 
valley around Paris. 

The advantage of studying this vast material in company with the 
most learned men in the world and under the guidance of the dis- 
tinguished explorer himself was fully appreciated by all participating. 

To continue the study of French history it is necessary to pass 
from St. Germain to the Palais Thermes and Hotel de Cluny. The 
most ancient Roman monument in Paris, known as Palais des 
Thermes, was erected in the first year of the fourth century. Its con- 
struction is attributed to Constantius Chlorus, father of Constan- 
tine, who died in 306, and it is the last Vestige of the vast structures 
erected by the Roman emperors on the site of ancient Lutetia. 

It embraces great buildings, baths, and gardens of immense ex- 
tent, and during several centuries was the residence of the first and 
the second lines of French kings. 

The Hotel de Cluny, erected for the most part on the ruins of the 
Roman palace, dates from the second half of the fifteenth century and 
is the sole specimen of the second Gothic period now intact in Paris. 

In 1833 M. du Sommerard chose the old establishment as an 
asylum for his collection of objects illustrating the art of the Middle 
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Ages and of the Renaissance. This collection was acquired by the 
State in 1843 an ^ tne new museum was founded under the name of 
"Musee des Thermes et de l'Hotel de Cluny." The galleries of 
the hotel have been restored and the collections arranged to suit the 
buildings. In the vaults of the old Roman palace are disposed all 
the monuments in stone belonging to the Gallo-Roman and the 
following centuries, the Roman altars erected to Jupiter by Parisian 
sailors in the reign of Tiberias, the marble columns of the temple 
on whose ruins was built the church of Notre Dame de Paris, 
sculptures from St. Germain des Pres, St. Jean de Lateran, St. 
Benoit, and other ancient buildings of Paris, and Gaulish monu- 
ments from other parts of France collected by M. E. de Sommerard. 

In the galleries of the Hotel de Cluny are the relics of the Middle 
Age and of the Renaissance in stone, wood, ivory, enamel, glass, 
faience, jewelry, armor, and weapons. 

The age of the Palais de Thermes helps one to remember that the 
dividing line between St. Germain and Cluny is about the sixth 
century. To one who loves to trace the growth of ideas and in- 
ventions this is indeed a marvelous place. The arrangement is by 
arts and by ages, so that the ceramist, the metallurgist, the wood- 
carver, and the embroiderer enjoy the best opportunity to study 
the results achieved in each art during a millennium. 

The best displays of Gallic art triumphs in the modern period 
must be studied in the Louvre Museum of Painting, Museum of 
Drawing, Museum of Engraving, Museum of Antique Sculpture, 
Museum of Middle Age and Renaissance Sculpture, Museum of 
Modern French Sculpture, Museum of Assyrian Antiquities, Museum 
of Egyptian Antiquities, Museum of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Algerian Museum, Naval Museum, and Museum of the Sovereigns. 

Still more actively associated with the history of French thought 
and ingenuity are the Palais de Luxembourg, where are to be seen 
the works of living artists, which have been purchased by the gov- 
ernment after the annual exhibitions, in the Gobelin tapestry works, 
the Sevres potteries, and a thousand other busy hives which I can- 
not stop to mention. 

The later studies of criminology, poverty, delinquency, fecundity, 
longevity, vigor, stature, &c, all included in the two terms an- 
thropometry and demography, find their best illustrations in such 
operations as those of Alphonse Bertillon in the Palais de Justice 
and the studies of the Societe d'Anthropologie. 
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In addition to the history of France, the study of anthropology 
for the whole world has been specially favored in Paris. For a 
purely biological side of the science, or that which relates to man's 
body simply, you must go to the Jardin des Plantes, where, under 
the regime of the venerable de Quatrefages and Professor Gaudry, 
you will be permitted to see an osteological collection set up with 
special reference to the archaeology and natural history of man. 
After that you cannot omit the Musee Broca, in order to witness 
the active studies of Manouvrier and Chudzinski in osteometry, 
where the results of the great Broca's studies are preserved as a 
monument to his memory, and where the Societe d'Anthropologie 
de Paris and the Ecole d'Anthropologie are both conducted. 

To complete the anthropologic circle, the Musee Trocadero is de- 
voted to the arts of modern peoples, arranged geographically. It is 
to Paris what the Museum fur Volkerkunde is to Berlin or the Royal 
Museum of Ethnology is to Copenhagen. Here we are under the 
guidance of Dr. E. T. Hamy, who is also the secretary general of 
the Congres. 

Not very far from the Trocadero is one of the most interesting 
collections in the world, called the Musee Guimet, after the illus- 
trious citizen of the city of Lyons to whom it owes its existence. 

This museum is devoted entirely to the history of religion, and so 
far pays most attention to the great religions of antiquity and to the 
modern Asiatic faiths. A separate home is set apart in the building 
for each religion. For instance, the religion of Egypt occupies a 
separate suite, the walls being covered with hieroglyphics. The col- 
umns and ceilings are copied from ancient temples of the Nile. Even 
the vitrines are faithful imitations in their legs and moldings of old 
furniture belonging to the Pharaohs. It is the same in the Buddhis v t 
and other rooms. The genius loci is the spirit of the religion illus- 
trated. The city of Paris has furnished the ground and the French 
government has erected the building, the most perfect of its kind in 
the' world, to honor the industry and learning of M. Guimet. To 
add perfection to this unique museum, two publications have been 
successfully conducted — Annales du Musee Guimet and Revue de 
l'Histoire des Religions. 

To add completeness to this sketch of anthropology in the French 
metropolis a word should be said about the associations and publi- 
cations devoted to our science. At present the Societe d' Ethno- 
graphic and the Societe d'Anthropologie are the active agents in the 
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study of the natural history of man, the latter being far in the lead. 
A very complete course of lectures has been organized and is an- 
nually conducted by the members of this society, and called the 
Ecole d'Anthropologie. 

The publications of greatest merit have been up to this time — 

Bulletin de la Societe d'Anthropologie de Paris. 

Revue d'Anthropologie. 

Revue d' Ethnographic 

Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

Materiaux pour l'Histoire primitive et naturelle de l'Homme. 

At the present moment some of these are in a state of fusion, and 
new ones devoted to demography and other social questions are to 
be founded. Indeed, further mention should be made of Archives 
de 1' Anthropologic Criminelle et des Sciences Penales, the publica- 
tions of l'lnstitution Ethnographique, Bibliotheque des Sciences 
Contemporaines, Bibliotheque Anthropologique, Bulletin de la So- 
ciete de Geographie, Dictionnaire des Sciences Anthropologiques, 
Gazette Arcjieologique, Journal Asiatique, Les litteratures populaires 
de toutes les Nations, Melusine, Revue de Mythologie, etc., Revue 
Archeologique, Revue de Linguistique. 

It would not be proper to omit from this notice of special pleasures 
and advantages accorded to the anthropologists who visited Paris in 
August the delight which every one experienced in being able to 
look into the faces of distinguished men previously known only by 
correspondence and through their published works. Besides the 
French savants already named and many more, there were present 
from England, the Continent of Europe, and from the two Americas 
the best-known anthropologists. This pleasure was somewhat marred 
by the conspicuous absence of our German confreres, who had an 
excellent opportunity to show their magnanimity, and lost it. It is, 
therefore, with the greater satisfaction that the presence of Dr. Schlie- 
mann is mentioned and his part in the discussions noted. 

But the crowning glory of anthropology was the French Exposi- 
tion. Any one who visited that great spectacle became speedily 
convinced that the interests and studies of the anthropologists of 
Paris had not been confined to France. It was possible to see there 
twelve types of Africans, besides Javanese, Tonkinese, Chinese, Ja- 
panese, and other oriental peoples, living in native houses, wearing 
native costumes, eating native food, practicing native arts and rites 
on the Esplanade des Invalides side by side with the latest inven- 
tions and with the whole civilized world as spectators. 
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It was possible to commence near the base of the " Tour de trois 
cent metres " with models in actual size of rock shelters, igloos, wig- 
wams, bark lodges, straw hovels, and, without leaving the grounds, 
to study every style of habitation in which human beings have ever 
lived or ruled or worshipped. 

It was possible to trace the stream of inventions devoted to travel 
or transportation from snow-shoes, stilts, and other simple aids to 
locomotion through the domestication of animals, wheel carriages, 
navigation, steam-travel, electro-motion., and aeronautics. 

Here in one building were groups of men and women, life size, 
illustrating the first French cave-dwellings, dressed in skin and work- 
ing with paleolithic implements; the Cro-Magnon man and his wife 
carving an antler ; ancient Mexicans manipulating agave fibre ; the 
dolmen-builders at work on a model which is actually a cast of one 
of the most celebrated in Europe ; a group of men working in flint 
quarries ; the first smiths, in the persons of a group of Congo ne- 
groes, operating with stone tools and monkey-skin bellows ; a group 
illustrating the Bronze Age, tent makers and dwellers, Chinese pot- 
ters and cloisonne-workers, Assyrian sculptors surrounded by typical 
furniture and cuneiform inscriptions, Grecian potters producing the 
beautiful black and red ware often called Etruscan, Roman matrons 
spinning and weaving, and perhaps others. 

This artistic grouping was intensified and vivified by the presence 
of men, women, and children in the several spaces devoted to for- 
eign exhibits actually engaged in more species of hand-work than 
there is space here to enumerate. Add now to the rich collections 
of specimens, illustrations, and literature always accessible in Paris 
and to the exposition, in which greater attention was paid to an- 
thropology than in any previous one, the presence of the congresses, 
and some appreciation of the activity and interest of the occasion 
may be attained. 

In addition to the sessions of the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, whose meetings and papers were supplemented 
by frequent visits to the Exposition, there were 1 20 Congresses in 
Paris during the months from May to October, inclusive. All of 
these had some reference to man and his works, and a few of them 
were purely anthropological, to wit : 

June 24-29. Protection of Works of Art and of Monuments. 

Aug. 4-1 1. Hygiene and Demography. 

Aug. 5-1 1. Physiological Psychology. 
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Aug. 8-15. Association Francaise pour 1' Advancement des Sci- 
ences. 

Aug. 10-17. Anthropologic Criminelle. 

Aug. 19— 2'6. Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology. 

N. D. Sciences Ethnographiques. 

N. D. Traditions Populaires. 

All these were important occasions, for which the amplest pro- 
vision had been made by enthusiastic specialists. In each of them 
the latest methods of research were earnestly discussed and not al- 
ways with perfect unanimity. The future of each branch of inquiry 
was also a matter of constant study. The papers read were worthy 
of publication, only if all that was said and done in all the Con- 
gresses were published the world would scarcely contain the books. 

The meeting for which the greatest preparations were made was 
the tenth reunion of the Congres Internationale d' Anthropologic et 
d'Archeologie Prehistoriques, the ninth session having been held in 
Lisbon, September, 1880. The sessions for the reading and discus- 
sion of papers were held in the assembly hall of the University. 

The questions discussed in the Congress were the following : 

1. Erosion and filling of valleys and filling of caverns, both in 
their relation to the antiquity of man. 

2. Periodicity of glacial phenomena. 

3. Arts and industries in the caverns and in the alluvium. Value 
of palaaontological and archaeological classifications applied to the 
quaternary epoch. 

4. Chronological relations between the ages of stone, bronze, and 
iron. 

5. Relations between the civilizations of Hallstadt and other sta- 
tions in Daubes and those of Mycenae, Tirhyns, Issarlik, and the 
Caucasus. 

6. Critical examination of crania and other human bones alleged 
to have been found in the quaternary during the last fifteen years. 
Ethnic elements peculiar to the differenx. ages of stone, bronze, and 
iron in Central and Western Europe. 

7. Ethnographic survivals which throw light upon the social con- 
dition of primitive populations in Central and Western Europe. 

8. How far do archaeologic or ethnographic analogies authorize 
the hypothesis of prehistoric consanguinity or of migrations? 

Under any circumstances the consideration of such important 
questions by so learned a body of specialists would have been worthy 
5 
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of attention. But consider the auspices under which these meetings 
were held ! The local committee of arrangements — including the, 
to us, well-known names of de Quatrefages, Bertrand, Hamy, Car- 
tailhac, Chantre, Duval, Edwards, Faedherbe, Girard de Rialle, 
Hebert, Lagneau, Letourneau, Mortillet, Nadaillac, Pozzi, Reinach, 
and Topinard — left nothing to be desired. 

If the anthropologists did not organize the great Exposition they 
at least furnished the presiding genius. Without doubt, of all ex- 
positions that have been held that of 1889 was most thoroughly an- 
thropological. The members of the Congres, both individually and 
collectively under excellent guidance, found the collections in the 
Palais des Arts Liberaux specially interesting. 

The History of Industries, of which mention has been already 
made, was organized by Mm. Hamy, Cartailhac, Nadaillac, and 
Topinard, as well as the reconstructions of prehistoric and ancient 
life. Besides these, we were called upon to note M. Piette's collec- 
tion from the grotto of Mas-d'Azil and the grotto d'Arudy ; those 
of Mm. Massenat, de Lastic, Hardy, Paysant, Feaux, Maillard, Tate, 
Capitan, and others ; others from the rude and the polished stone 
period made by Lecoq, Collin, and the Scientific Society of 
Archachon; dolmens explored by the Societe Polymathique de 
Morbihan ; illustrations of the age of bronze and of iron in France, 
Persia, Caucasus, and of the prehistoric archaeology of Spain ; col- 
lections from the stone age in French Africa, Cochin China, Japan, 
Oceanica ; Scytho-Byzantine objects from the Caucasus ; Mexican 
archaeology; Gallo-Roman archaeology, and, most attractive of all, 
the stone age of Denmark— an exhibit of which Dr. Miiller and Dr. 
Schmidt were justly proud. 

In this same Palais des Arts Liberaux there were ethnographic 
collections, such as those from Oceanica made by Bourdil, Foureau, 
Cunesset-Carnot, Collignon, Dort, Mougeot, Holbe, and Bourdil ; 
others from Mozambique and Australia, and those of Prince Roland 
Bonaparte. 

There was also a creditable display in anatomy, though it was very 
much crowded, to illustrate the comparative anatomy of man and 
the higher animals, the fossil men of France, and crania from various 
regions. The models and casts to show the latest studies in crimi- 
nal anthropology were also much examined. 

In the space allotted to the Missions Scientifiques in the same build- 
ing were anthropological specimens from Greenland, Oronoco, and 
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other parts of South America, West Africa and the Canaries, Indo- 
China and Cambodia, Malaysia and Ceylon, and New Guinea. 

Besides the anthropological exhibits in the Palais de 1' Industrie, 
much material relating to our special subject was to be seen in the 
colonial and foreign pavilions. For example, Finland, Mexico, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Venezuela, Colombia, Hawaii, Portugal, New 
Guinea, Transvaal, Algeria, Tunis, Anam and Tonkin, French India, 
Tahiti and French Oceanica, New Caledonia, Mayotte, Guiana, Sene- 
gal, Gabon, Congo, Guadeloupe (Guesde), Cambodia, Cochin 
China, and Java. 

A portion of the space near the Invalides was set apart for the ex- 
hibition of African and Franco-Indian natives at their characteristic 
occupations, chief among the popular attractions of which were the 
Javanese theatre and the Annamite Buddhist temple. The members 
of the Congres, guided by the local committee, spent many hours 
in these savage enclosures and houses studying the people and their 
arts and listening to their rude music. 

Under such favorable auspices met the Ninth Congress of Anthro- 
pology and Prehistoric Archaeology. It will be long before such 
wonderful advantages are again brought together for studying the 
natural history of man. 

The previous congresses have been as follows : 

Congres internationale d' Anthropologic et d'Archeologic prehis- 
torique, founded in Spezzia in 1865. 

Congres : 

1. Neufchatel, 1866. Compte rendu, 8vo ; Paris, 1866. 

2. Paris, 1867. Compte rendu, 8vo ; Paris, 1868. 

3. Norwich, 1868. Compte rendu, 8vo; London, 1869. 

4. Copenhagen, 1869. Compte rendu, 8vo; Copenhagen, 1870. 

5. Bologna, 1871. Compte rendu, 8vo ; Bologna, 1873. 

6. Bruxelles, 1872. Compte rendu, 8vo ; Bruxelles, 1873. 

7. Stockholm, 1874. Compte rendu, 8vo ; Chalons, 1875. 

8. Buda.Pesth, 1876. Compte rendu, 2 vols.,8vo; Buda-Pesth, 
1887. 

9. Lisbon, 1880. 

10. Paris, 1889. 

So marked was the success of the Paris Exposition in regard to 
to its anthropologic results that it would seem to be most fitting to 
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invite our foreign associates to meet us in 1892 at our own exposi- 
tion on American soil, where occur so many problems of interest to 
the whole anthropologic world. 



The Ethnologic Affinities of the Ancient Etruscans. — 
Starting out with the assumption that the ethnologic position of the 
ancient Etruscans is yet unsolved, Dr. Brinton contributes an im- 
portant paper to the subject which is now reprinted from the Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc, Vol. XXVI, Oct. 25, 1889. The author com- 
pares the geographical position of the ancient Etruscans in Italy, 
their physical traits, culture, and above all such remains of their 
language as have been rescued from inscriptions of monuments and 
the few words handed down by the classical writers with the like 
features of the Kabyles of Algiers, and with their parent stem the 
ancient Libyans, and advances cogent reasons for considering that 
all are genetically related. His conclusions are categorically stated 
as follows : 

1. The uniform testimony of the ancient writers and of their own 
traditions asserts that the Etruscans came across the sea from the 
south and established their first settlement on Italian soil near Tar- 
quinii ; this historic testimony is corroborated by the preponder- 
ance of archaeologic evidence as yet brought forward. 

2. Physically the Etruscans were a people of lofty stature, of the 
blonde type, with dolichocephalic heads. In these traits they cor- 
responded precisely with the blonde type of the ancient Libyans, 
represented by the modern Berbers and the Guanches, the only 
blonde people to the south. 

3. In the position assigned to woman and in the system of federal 
government the Etruscans were totally different from the Greeks, 
Orientals, and Turanians j but were in entire accord with the Libyans. 

4. The phonetics, grammatical plan, vocabulary, numerals, arid 
proper names of the Etruscan tongue present many and close analo- 
gies with the Libyan dialects, ancient and modern. 

5. Linguistic science, therefore, concurs with tradition, archae- 
ology, sociologic traits, and anthropologic evidence in assigning a 
genetic relationship of the Etruscans to the Libyan family. 

H. W, Henshaw. 



